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Read It Too Quickly 


t'.;. By RUSSELL KIRK 

Whatever the talents of 
1 George Wallace, that gentle- 
,, r . man is no master of irony. 
This is not surprising, for few 
modern politicians are adept 
in that art. The late Wynd- 
, ham Lewis wrote that suc- 
ni’ cessful irony is virtually im- 
_ ir ^ possible in our age. 

"'" Why impossible? Because 
irony can be understood only 
in a time when enduring stan- 
j—dards of truth and justice 
.still are recognized by a large 
* public. If the public recog- 
nizes no general norms, it 
will not apprehend irony — 
no .which is defined in one sense 
as “simulated adoption of an- 
..other point of view for pur- 
:**•' poses of ridicule.” If all points 
of view seem equally true or 
-doubtful, how can one carica- 
1„. ture the opinions and actions 
of opponents? 

MO 

ANYWAY, a Michigan read- 
er, E. A. Bixby, endeavored to 
pour the molten metal of ir- 
ony upon Mr. Wallace, candi- 
date for the presidency. He 
T;, sent to Mr. Wallace a letter, 
’.in whch Mr. Bixby wrote, in 
Part: 

“You were complaining that 
some people considered you a 
racist when, in fact, you were 
' the opposite. It is indeed as- 
* tonishing that anyone consid- 


ers you a racist, with your 
record of fair and impartial 
dealings with every race. 

“How could any man be 
considered a racist who pub- 
licly announced that the bomb- 
ing of a peaceful church was 
the work of civil rights agita- 
tors to foment trouble? There 
were, I believe, four little 
children attending a Sunday 
School who were blown to 
bits. A man with less cour- 
age would have blamed the 
KKK, but you put the blame 
where your secret knowledge 
knew it was, in spite of pos- 
sible danger to yourself.” 

MR. WALLACE replied to 
this communication, thanking 
Mr. Bixby for his comments. 
“The response to our brod- 
cast,” said the former gov- 
ernor, “has been overwhelm- 
ing, and I want you to know 
that I am very grateful for 
your expression of support 
along with that of thousands 
in your area who believe as 
we do.” 

Mr. Bixby had been un- 
sparing in his praise. As he 
had put it in his letter, “I 
feel that, for your labors in 
behalf of all races, you should 
have another life to live on 
earth in your beautiful Ala- 
bamar-with all your physical 
vigor, all your oratorical abil- 


ity, your winning personality 
and ambition; and, starting 
from the same poor begin- 
ning, see how far you can 
get in the world with the 
wisdom of your present life 
intact. Oh, yes— I forgot to 
mention that in this new life 
you’ll be black.” 

Mr. Wallace appreciated 
, these glowing words. “I as- 
sure you,” he replied to Mr. 
Bixby, “that it is my inten- 
tion to continue to do every- 
thing in my power to justify 
your confidence. Again, let 
me thank you for your sup- 
port.” 

GVO 

IF MR. WALLACE enter- 
tained not the slightest sus- 
picion that Mr. Bixby was 
less than perfectly sincere- 
why, I fancy that some other 
eminent politicians would have 
been no more perceptive. In 
an age of sober-sided ideol- 
ogy, the most absurd compli- 
ments may be paid with 
neither the flatterer nor the 
flattered aware that they 
have shared an enormous, 
grim joke. 

The trouble with ideologues 
—with political fanatics — is 
that they cannot laugh. \ a . 1 - 
extremely suspicious of “the 
politics of happiness,” but I 
commend the politics of 
mirth. 
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